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For “The Friend.” 

Mary Lyon. 
(Continued from page 250.) 
For six successive winters, Mary Lyon was en- 
gaged in teaching at Buckland or Ashfield; assisting 
in the Derry or Ipswich Seminary through the sum- 
mers. That winter school was, in an important 
sense, the germ of the Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
and contributed to enlist public opinion, in favour 
of this enterprise. The first winter at Buckland, 
the school numbered twenty-five; the last, nearly 
one hundred. The scholars of one winter were an 
advertisement for the next. Hiding herself in the 
shadow of her own loved hills, happy in her work, 
and seeking only to do it well, she and her assist- 
ants were often occupied with it twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four ; the more advanced pupils often 
acting as monitors, when their services were needed, 
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nearly a year in considering the subject, and felt}and to use her own words: ‘where it would be 
hesitation to leave entirely a place to which she had |considered as much an accomplishment to make’a 
strong attachment, and where she believed her|good loaf of bread, as to solve a problem in Euclid, 
labours had been blessed. She was there sur-|though both should be attended to.’ I remember 
rounded by sensible and efficient young women, | after we left her, we said, if she had been a mem- 
who looked to her with filial confidence and respect, | ber of our Society, we would say she had a reli- 
and who in most cases could not command the| gious concern for the welfare of the young.” 

means to go to the more distant and expensive} From the time that M. Lyon commenced her 
school at Ipswich. For them she had given up all|labours at Derry till the fall of 1834, she was in 
elegant leisure, and hours of literary attainment, |the school every season, except two winters and 
and by them she seemed to be able to take hold of|one summer. For two years of that time, the prin- 
a class in society towards whom she was peculiarly |cipal being absent from the school on account of 
drawn. Near the close of the summer term at|her health, the care of it devolved mostly upon her. 
Ipswich in 1829, her multiplied labours, the jour-|For the whole ten years she was inscribing inef- 
ney thence to Buckland, and the care and toil|faceably, on the hearts and minds of these pupils, 
connected with commencing her own school there|her name and character, as she did also on her 
for the winter, together with a severe cold, almost | Buckland and Ashfield scholars. On them she left 


prostrated her. Her friends, as well as herself, 
saw that she might injure her health, and be lost 
to the cause of education. She says of these ills, 
“perhaps they were sent in kindness to convince 
my friends here, that my health can fail ;” and on 
deciding to leave Buckland, she says, in a letter to 
her friend: “It is fully understood, that I leave 
Buckland, because I consider it injudicious to 
attempt to occupy two fields of labour so distant 
from each other. One year ago, I should not have 
supposed that I could so quietly and cheerfully 
have decided to leave this beloved field. The 
prospect of my future labours is pleasant, but ex- 
cites no high anticipations. Your society will al- 
ways be to me a source of the highest earthly en- 


The school was moderate in its expenses; the fa-|joyment, but I do not mean to make it ‘ my meat 


milies near by, sensible of its advantages, made 
every effort to board the pupils, one family receiy- 
ing twelve, and another fourteen. The friends of 
the school opened their houses, not to make a living, 
but to accommodate the young women, who were 
expected to wait on themselves as much as they 
could, without hindering the work of the family. 
They either did their own washing or sent it home. 
Tuition was three dollars per quarter, and board 
from one dollar to one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per week. This school becoming the resort of 
many who had been, or expected to be teachers, 
and M. Lyon aiming to fit them for their work, 
reading, writing, spelling, mental and written 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar, and the 
Scriptures, were made leading studies. Herself, a 
pattern teacher in them all, she showed every pupil 
how to teach. After the first winter, she intro- 
duced one or two higher branches, varying the 
choice so as to meet the wants and wishes of the 
former pupils. The celebrity of the school in that 
region was such, that to have attended it one or 
more winters became a letter of recommendation 
to a candidate for teaching. It was to all intents 
and purposes a normal school. The religious cha-| 
racter of the Buckland School, more than anything| 
else, drew the hearts of the good people towards it. 
Daughters who went thither thoughtless, and bent 





and my drink.’ ” 

Mary Lyon afterwards said, that it was at Buck- 
land, surrounded by the young women, who have 
been described, that she first conceived the vague 
notion of “a seminary which should be so mode- 
rate in its expenses as to be open to the daughters 
of farmers and artisans, and to teachers who might 
be mainly dependent for their support on their 
exertions.” 

In a visit which Z. P. Grant made to Philadel- 
phia, two Friends who were engaged in teaching, 
formed some acquaintance with her, and afterwards 
made a visit to her school. She was absent on 
account of ill health, and her friend M. Lyon 
kindly supplied her place for a few weeks. They 
were disappointed in finding her absent, but were 
much interested in her friend. One who accom- 
panied them, speaking of M. Lyon, says: “She 
was no common woman, and that we saw imme- 
diately. Her manner had a serious energy about 
it that at once convinced us she felt life to be a 
reality, not to be frittered away, but spent for some 
good purpose. She told us her plans for the Mount 
ITolyoke Seminary, which was then near its com- 
pletion. She said, her mind had heen first drawn 
to the work from seeing how the daughters of the 
smaller farmers and mechanies in that state were 
taken from domestic life, and as soon as they could 


on pleasure, returned home serious, and bent on|plait straw, or go into a factory, they were put to 


doing good. 


earning a little money, which enabled them to 


After Z. P. Grant removed from Derry to|clothe themselves in unsuitable finery, but al- 


Ipswich, she kept her school open through the year, 
and conferred with M. Lyon with reference to unit- 
ing their labours for winter and summer. She was 





together unfitted them for useful wives or mo- 
thers. She wished to establish a school where 
domestic work should be part of the instruction, 


the impression, that for efficiency, for unpretending 
goodness, for power to direct and control mind, and 
for skill in exhibiting divine Truth, she had scarce 
an equal among the daughters of men. The great 
and all-absorbing question with the principal and 
her assistant teachers, by night and by day, in 
term time and in vacations, was how to prepare the 
minds intrusted to them for the greatest possible 
usefulness. To this end, scholarship, literature and 
science were all made subservient. ‘The proportion 
of teachers employed in the school, was about one 
to fifteen pupils. Consecrating their energy, as 
well as their time, to their work, they did not fall 
into the way of doing as little as they could, and 
yet escape censure, but they sought to do as much 
for every pupil as would be of any use to her. In 
a circular which M. Lyon sent, in 1835, to all the 
candidates for admission to her new institution, she 
says: “It is expected that the Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary will take the Ipswich Female 
Seminary for its literary standard. Itis to adopt 
the same high standard of mental discipline, the 
same slow, thorough, and patient manner of study, 
the same systematic and extensive course of solid 
branches.”’ 

Their pupils felt a lively interest in the reputa- 
tion, character, and usefulness of the school. Near 
the commencement of the term, Z. P. Grant or M. 
Lyon would speak of the magnitude of the work 
with which the teachers were intrusted, in a very 
solemn and impressive manner, and say they should 
be crushed under it, were it not for the hope 
that their scholars would help them in sustaining 
it. After showing them that the responsibility lay 
on the scholars, as well as on the teachers, the 
speaker would say, in tones of love: “And now, 
my dear pupils, may we depend on you to bear this 
burden? Will you unite your efforts with ours in 
promoting the welfare of this beloved seminary? 
Your predecessors have made the school what it is; 
will you see to it that it does not suffer in your 
hands? Will you leave it as good as you found it?” 
Kivery heart and every eye would answer: ‘ Yes.” 
“T thought we might; 1 feel that we may lean on 
you,” the speaker would say, “ and if you will each 
take good care of one, we can take care of the rest.” 
The appeals of those teachers were not lost on their 
pupils. They were made to feel that the reputa- 
tion and character of the school were part and 
parcel of themselves, and must be secured, rather 
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than their individual gratification. In such con-|was expected frcm medicines and my liberality, 
nections, the maxim, ‘“ What will not do for all to} &e.” 

do, will not do for one,” was repeated and applied ;| | Without entering into many details of this second 
until, if a scholar wished to ask for an improper in-| visit of our friend to Linyanti, there were circum- 
dulgence, the motto would be brought to her re-|stances attending it which deserve a brief notice. 
membrance, and her request would die in the ask-|Sebitoané, it appeared, had nominated a daughter 
ing. The leading scholars were sure to be on the|as his successor, but against ber own inclinations; 
right side, and to strengthen the hands, and com-|she, therefore, sincerely and gracefully relinquished 
fort the hearts of their teachers. The government)her title in favour of Sekeletu. As, however, there 
was maternal, not merely in name, but in truth.|was a pretender to the thieftainship, from whose 
The teachers manifesting a tender regard to the| designs the young man apprehended danger, he ac- 
natural and right feelings of their pupils, a jealousy |cepted authority with reluctance; and the sequel 
of their reputations, and a lively interest in their}showed that there were solid reasons for his fear. 
concerns, many of the scholars made them their) Having positively prohibited the sale of children, 
confidential friends. When a scholar was seen go-|Sekeletu’s rival clandestinely brought a slave- 
ing wrong, she was not arraigned before the “fa-|trading party of Mambari into his dominions, and 
culty,” but a teacher, taking pains to meet her|received from them as a reward a small cannon. 
privately, without mentioning her specific fault,| Armed with this formidable instrument of death, 
would ask her if she was doing as well as she was}and now confident of wresting the power from its 
capable in that particular. The pupil would gene-|rightful possesror, he came to the place where 
rally answer truthfully. ‘“ And would you like to|Sekeletu and Dr. Livingston were, having arranged 
improve on this point,” uttered in a tone of kind-} with his followers, that, while holding a conference 
ness, was the next question. The next time the} with the chief, they should, at a given signal, ham- 
same two met alone, a like truthful answer would|string him with a battle-axe. Without being aware 
generally be given to the inquiry: “ How did you| of the conspiracy, the presence of Dr. Livingston, 
succeed on the point of which we were speaking !”}as he walked by the side of Sekeletu, proved the 
None but the untoward pupils themselves know how] means of frustrating it ; and some of the conspira- 
this motherly way of proceeding binds the heart in|tors during the same evening disclosed it to the 
love to a kind and faithful reprover. It is seldom} chief, who, satisfied with the guilt of the pretender, 
that in a school so governed, the amputating knife| ordered his immediate execution. Of this, however, 
is necessary, but the case does sometimes happen ;} Dr. Livingston knew nothing until the following 
and it has been said, that Mary Lyon would expel] day. 

a scholar in just as good humour as she received] It was a source of no ordinary satisfaction that 
her. “Tam sorry for you,” she would say, “ but] his presence and influence at Linyanti effectually 
the good of the institution requires it.” Every un-| frustrated the purpose of others who had come from 


necessary exposure of the faults and weaknesses of|the west to purchase slaves, and some of whom, | 


scholars was avoided, and it was an established] hearing that he had crossed the Chobe, fled back 
rule with the teachers not to speak of such defects|to their country with precipitation. 


among themselves, unless the good of the school, or| also succeeded in restraining the Makololo from at- | 


of the individual, made it necessary. “Speak of|tacking a stockade, in the valley of the Barotse, 
them as if they were your younger sisters,” was the|within which some slave-traders had entrenched 
direction to the newly-initiated teachers. In a}thcemselves, and the consequences of which attack 
teachers’ meeting, if any one spoke jestingly of a|must have proved fatal to many. When he pointed 
scholar’s capacity, M. Lyon would hush the speak-| out the difficulty of subduing a party with forty 
er immediately, saying: “ Yes, I know she has a) muskets in such a position, an under-chief saga- 
small mind, but we must do the best we can for|ciously replied, “ Hunger is strong enough—a very 
her.” great fellow is he!” 

When Dr. Livingston proposed to Sekeletu to 
examine his country, that he might ascertain whe- 
Outlines of Dr. Livingston’s Journeys into Central|ther any part of it was suitable for a mission, the 

South Africa, chief, wishing to detain his guest longer, objected 
(Continued from page 251.) to his departure, stating at first that he “he had 

But the difficulties of this part of the journey|not yet had a satisfactory look at him,” and then, 
were now surmounted. As soon as the intelligence|that he could not suffer him to go alone, lest some 
of their arrival reached Linyanti, a number of/jevil might befall him. Detained by these and 
canoes, with 140 people, were despatched from that] other causes, it was not until the end of July, 1853, 
town to convey them and their wagon thither./that the preparations for his exploratory excursion 
Here they received a welcome such as was given to|to the north were completed. 
their highest chief. Sckeletu, the successor of Se-| The morning of the day upon which Dr. Livings- 
bitoané, then only nineteen years old, was especially|ton set out, presented a scene of unusual anima- 
delighted. “I have now got another father,” he|tion and interest at Sekhose, his starting point, a 
said, “instead of Schitoané !” 
shared this feeling. 


(To be continued.) 


Se 


The idea seemed universal,|dren of nature who dwelt there could but imper- 
that, with a missionary, some great, indefinite good | fectly estimate the importance to them and to fu- 
had arrived. Many expected to be elevated at/ture generations of the object of their visitor, they 
once to a condition equal to that of the Bakwains|regarded all his movements with extraordinary in- 
and inhabitants of Kuruman, of which they hadjterest. Upon the banks of the noble stream many 
received yery exaggerated accounts; others im-|of them were gathered, watching with extravagant 
agined that they would be very soon transformed | gesticulations and discordant cries, the fleet which 
into civilized men, possessing the clothing, horses,|rendezvoused upon its waters. There, beneath the 
arms, wagons, Xc., of Europeans. “ Jesus,” they| bright sky of the tropics, thirty-three canoes, man- 
said, ‘‘had not loved their forefathers, hence their|ned by 160 rowers, were awaiting the signal for 
own present degradation. He had loved the white} their departure. Our traveller, having had the 
men, and given them all the wonderfuldhings they | choice of this flect, selected cne twenty inches in 
now possess; snd, as J had come to teach them to{ width and thirty-four feet long, with six experi- 


Our traveller | 


And the people} village on the Zambese. Although the rude chil- | 


sooner was the word of command given, than the 
swept through it at a rate which showed that the 
skill and strength of these inland mariners were 
more than equal to its force. As they proceeded 
up the river, Dr. Livingston was filled with admi- 
gation at its magnificence and beauty. “It ig 
often,” he writes, “more than a mile broad, and 
adorned with numerous islands of from three to fiye 
miles in length. These, and the banks too, are 
covered with forest, and most of the trees on the 
brink of the water send down roots from their 
branches like the banian. The islands at a little 
distance secmed rounded masses of sylvan vegeta- 
tion of various hues, reclining on the bosom ot the 
glorious stream. The beauty of the scene is greatly 
increased by the date palm and lofty palmyra tow- 
ering above the rest, and casting their feathery 
‘foliage against a cloudless sky. The banks are 
rocky and undulating, and many villages of 
the Banyeti, a poor but industrious people, are 
situated upon Loth of them. They are expert 
hunters of hippopotami and other animals, and 
cultivate grain extensively.” 

Awidst such scenery our traveller pursued his 
course on the first day, of ten and a half hours, 
about fifty miles. Not far, however, above the 
starting place, the bed of the river began to be 
rocky, forming a succession of rapids and cataracts 
up to lat. 16 deg., two of which are dangerous. 
North of this point the river, here called the Lee- 
‘ambye, passes through the country of the Barotse, 
which stretches about 100 miles north and south, 
and is bounded by two ranges of hills which bend 
away from the river N.N.E. and N.N.W., until 
they are from twenty to thirty miles apart. The 
intervening country is annually overflowed, but, as 
ithe waters never rise above ten feet, the natives 
have formed numerous mounds, upon which they 
\build their villages, and pasture their cattle. The 
capital of this country, called Nariele, and contain- 
ing about 1000 inhabitants, stands upon one of these 
| artificial elevations. 

At the time of Dr. Livingston's visit, the stream 
ran low, and the valley was covered with coarse 
succulent grasses, twelve feet high, and as thick as 
a man’s thumb, upon which he saw in every direc- 
tion large herds of cattle grazing. On visiting the 
higher lands, which form the boundaries of the 
valley, he found them covered with trees and gar- 
dens, which the industrious natives had filled with 
sugar-cane, sweet-potato, manioc, yam, bananas, 
millet, ec. On the lower grounds, when the wa- 
ters retire, they raise large quantities of maize and 
Cafire corn. These productions, with abundance 
of milk and fish, give to the Barotse country great 
celebrity as a land of plenty. But, alas! it is also 
a land of death. “ The fever,” writes Dr. Livings- 
ton, ‘must be braved if a mission is to be estab- 
lished, for it is very fatal even among natives. I 
have had eight attacks of it: the last very severe; 
but I never laid by. I tried native remedies in 
order to dixcover if they possessed any valuable 
‘means of cure; but, after being stewed in vapour 
baths, smoked like a red herring over twigs in hot 
|potsherds, and physicked secundum black artem, I 
I believe our own medicines are more efficacious 
and safer.” 

‘The previously unknown region through which 
we have now been tracking the course of Dr. Liv- 
ingston, like a large portion of the country watered 
\by the same noble river, abounds with game. “ Be- 
|yond Barotse,” he writes, “the herds of large ant- 
mals surpass anything | ever saw. Elands and 
‘buffaloes, ‘their tameness was shocking to me.’ 

Kighty-one buffaloes defiled slowly before our fire 








pray to Jesus, and to pray for them, their wants|enced and athletic rowers. But th ugh the Zam-|one evening, and Jions were impudent enough to 


would be soon supplied. A very great deal, too,| hese rolled down in ample volume against them, no 


roar at us. Sable antelopes abound, and 
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so do the akong, and there is a pretty little an-|restrained from followin the vain and chanzeable| mon concern for the general gool. My belief is 
telope on the Secheke, called ‘ heranyane,’ which |fashions and customs of the world, and as a family| not lessened in the goodness and mercies of the 
seemed new to me. . . . The birds are injof love, were engaged to encouraze one another to) holy Head, vouchsafed for the help of the mem- 
great numbers on the river, and the sand martins|wait upon the Lord for a renewal of strength, to| bers of the militant church ; but should we substi- 
never leave it. We saw them in hundreds in mid-|endure the many grievous sufferings which were| tute our own wills, or the wisdom of this world, for 
winter; and many beautiful new trees were inte-|inflicted upon them. his will and wisdom, our conclusions may be very 
resting objects of observation.” “ Mach depends upon the unremitted care of you,| different. Itis the duty of all to watch over them- 
But surrounded a3 he was by so much to engage|my dear friends, in the station of parents and heads! selves, and not to suffer the buddings of any evil 
his attention, he was yet painfully alive to the so-jof families, having the charge of children, to train! seed or root in them to spring up and disturb the 
litariness of his situation. In former journeys, he|them up in the fear of the Lord; remembering that) harmony of the Society; for it is only in subjec- 
had had the companionship of one, at least, who|ere long the testimonies which the Society has to} tion to the Divine life and power, that any can be 
could sympathize with him; but now he was alone, |bear, for the promotion of righteousness, should, in| useful in promoting peace on earth and good will 
and he deeply felt, especially when the shadows of|the line of succession, fall upon them; and that it! towards men. 
evening closed in upon him, and terminated the|is as much our religious duty to instruct them in| “ And, my dearly beloved friends, who are far 
active occupations of the day, the sad want of some|the principles of Truth, as held by our ancient advanced in years, and who have kept your habi- 
friend who could share the pleasures, and alleviate | Friends, as it was obligatory upon the Israelites to| tations in the Truth, I tenderly sympathize with 
the privations of his arduous enterprise. But in-|teach their children the laws and statutes, by which! you, under the consideration, that some of you have 
stead of the intelligent converse of an educated |they were frequently reminded of the deliverance! to mourn the state of our Society, under the pres- 
companion, he was, he tells us, doomed to bearjof their ancestors from Egyptian bondage. ent trials and provings. ‘The remembrance of for- 
“the everlasting ranting of the Makololo;” for,| “I am persuaded it would be profitable to our| mer days, contrasted with the present time, may 
although most kind, and even devoted to him, they | young people, often to read the history of the Soci-| increase your sorrow and solicitade for the rising 
were savages of the first water. “To endure,” he|ety, and the writings of our predecessors. They! generation, justly fearing they may not profit, as 
writes, “their dancing, roaring, and singing, their}would then see, that the Scriptures were highly| was happily your case, by a united engagement with 
jesting, anecdotes, grumbling, quarrelling, murder-| prized by them, a3 a means by which they were| the elder members of the militant church, in a hum- 
ing, and meanness—equalled a pretty stiff penance. |strengthened in a dependence upon the internal) ble dependence upon the Author and Finisher of 
These children of nature gave me more intense dis- Teacher, encouraging them to turn from darkness) the saints’ faithi; and through whose gracious con- 
gust to heathenism, and a much higher opinion of/and tradition, into the redeemed state of the right-| descension you were favoured to enjoy the sweet in- 
the effects of missions among tribes in the south, |eous, enjoying true liberty. And in consequence’ fluence of his love, to bind you together, as breth- 
which are reported to have been as savage as they, |of the opposition they met with from different pro-|ren and sisters of a well regulated family, and in 
than [ ever had before.” Bat his spirit never fal-|fessors, they had frequently to recur to those in-| contentment with the simplicity of the Truth, as it 
tered. It was still buoyant, and even cheerful.| valuable writings, to prove the consistency of their) is in Jesus, enabled you, in the enjoyment of this 
“You very kindly say,” he writes, addressing a/ practices, as well as the soundness of their faith.| favor, to say, it is enough. 
friend, “ you fear for the result of my going alone.|Much disadvantage would arise, if those writings} “ Dear friends, faint not, for although the Soci- 
I hope I am in the way of duty; my own convic-|should be so neglected by us, as to produce in our) ety is proved, it is not forsaken. ‘ The foundation 
tion that such is the case has never wavered. I)children a disposition to undervalue them. I am! of God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord 
am doing something for God. I have preached |far from desiring that they should be held up as| knoweth them that are his;’ he will never leave 
the gospel in many a spot where the name of Christ |the alone rule of faith and practice, as they are| nor forsake those that trustin him. Although the 
has never been heard, and I would work still more in| believed to be by some professors; yet they are} prospect before you is gloomy, aud you may fear 
the way of reducing this Barotse language, if I had | certainly a means by which intelligent men may be| that the children will be scattered, and you left 
not suffered so severely from fever. Kxhaustion|brought to the knowledge of the unerring Guide,| weeping as with the lamentation that was heard in 
produced vertigo, causing me, if I looked suddenly jand thereby arranged in the ranks of righteous-| Ramah, I am comforted in a belief, that there will 
up, almost to lose consciousness. This made me|ness. Their antiquity places a value upon them) be a remnant preserved, whose dependence will be 
give up some of my sedentary work; but I hope jalso; preserved as they have been amidst the wreck) upon the sustaining arm of Divine power, faithful 
God will accept of what Ido. The temperature |of empires; and they give us a view of the piety) in the cause that has been near to your lives; and 
in the shade is about 100 deg. Fahr. during the |of early times, and strengthen the pious of the|as ye hold out to the end, ye will be gathered with 
day, and often 90 deg. at nine at night. But a’present day, who in their contemplation aspire in| the faithful of all ages, into enduring rest. Dear 











merry heart docth good like a medicine.” fervent desires to our almighty omnipotent Father! aged fathers and mothers, may the God of all con- 
(To be continued.) and protector; Him who not only blessed the aged | solation comfort you in all your afflictions, grant- 
—_——-+——_ patriarch, but whose protecting care was extended | ing unto you peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. And 


For “The Friend.” |to the covenanting youth, whether engaged in a|may all of every age, aspire after this, until the 
|pastoral life, or in the more exposed employ of|end of the warfare, saith your brother, in the gos- 


Henry Hull. 


In reading the valuable and instructive journal princely courts. pel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
of our late worthy friend, Henry Hull, the follow-| “ How very different are these sacred writings) “Henry Huw.” 
ing epistle arrested my attention, and appeared |from those publications that are calculated to lead| “ Stanfordville, Eleventh mo. 26th, 1823.” 
worthy of revival. Although the encouraging lan-|into the mazes of speculation, or to bewilder, with| npn 


guage in the latter part of it is addressed to the reasoning upon the attributes of an Almighty God.|_ Palm Oil—The oil palm of Western Africa, 
aged, I thought @// who travail for the real pros-|We have also cause to bless the Almighty, that he} besides contributing largely to the domestic wants 
perity of our society might take part in it. |has been pleased to reveal his Trath to our ances-| of the natives, supplies, in the oil which is extracted 

“ Under an humbling sense of unmerited good- | tors, and bring them to depend upon the grace and| from its nuts, an article of commerce most impor- 
hess, vouchsafed to me in early life, and still mer-|truth that comes by Jesus Christ. But with all) tant in the European and American markets of the 
eifully continued, whereby, as in former days, I still the privileges enjoyed by our youth, there is not a! present day. The value of palm oil annually im- 
feel desirous for the prosperity of Zion and the | uniform engagement to build up one another on the) ported into England from West Africa alone, at 
enlargement of her borders, that peace may be most holy faith that works by love; and it is tobe|the present time, is very little short of a million 
within her walls, and prosperity within her palaces, |feared, that blindness in part has happened unto} sterling. ‘The nuts, which are commonly shaped 
I once more tender you my endeared love, whilst some, who, under the specious pretence of greater! like, though something smaller than, a pullet’s egg, 
calling your attention to the present state of our light, and a further advance towards Christian per-| grow in large clusters of five or six hundred and 
Society, and to a consideration of some of the im- fection, have unsettled the minds of some, to the| upwards. They are externally smooth, of a rich 
portant testimonies maintained by our ancient grief of the upright-hearted. |yellow and red colour, and contain a thick oily 
Friends, by which they became as lights in the| “ When I first had an opportunity of attending! fungous flesh, with a small stone in the centre. 
World. Their memory remains to be precious to Yearly Meetings, my mind was often bowed in rev-| After exposure for some days in the sun, they are 
those who are engaged to walk by the same rule, ‘erence before Almighty Goodness, who endowed his} bruised, and the crushed paste is placed in boiling 
and to mind the same thing; relying humbly upon|humble servants with wisdom and ability to con-| water, and afterwards passed through cloth, when 
the holy Head, for renewed qualification to labour |duct so, that different prospects often centred in aja large quantity of a limpid orange-yellow oil sep- 
for the purpose of bringing forth fruit to the praise conclusion that was to mutual satisfaction. Here) arates, which has scarcely any taste, but exhales a 
of the great Lord of the harvest. Our worthy) was seen an assembly owning no one to be president) powerful odour that has been compared to violets. 
predecessors were not distinguished by a mere un- jor dictator, but Christ Jesus our Lord; under the} ‘This hardens when cool to the consistence of but- 
mean‘ng singularity of dress and address, but were |influence of whose love, all the faithful had a com-|ter, and is used as such, as well as for other pur- 
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poses, by the natives, and especially as an ingredi- 
ent for a sort of gallimaufry, which bears the name 
of “ palaver sauce.” They also eat the nuts roasted, 
and in that state regard them as a great delicacy. 
Moreover, at the present time, and for some years 
past, the trade in the oil from this one species of 
palm has been exercising a great moral influence 
on the minds of the inter-tropical tribes on the 
western shores of Africa, in the promotion of legiti- 
mate commerce, as a check to the slave-dealing 
propensities of the natives, and as a means, it is to 
be hoped, with other subsidiary appliances, of sup- 
pressing eventually domestic slavery within these 
regions— Leisure Hour. 
For “ The Friend.” 
Sierra Leone and Liberia. 

[From a recent work on the History, Condition, 
and Prospects of Western Africa, by J. Leighton 
Wilson, we extract the principal part of his chap- 
ters on Sierra Leone and Liberia. The author 
was eighteen years a missionary in Africa, and ap- 
pears to be an intelligent observer, and well ac- 
quainted with his subject. Really reliable infor- 
mation respecting these interesting settlements is so 
rarely accessible, we think that contained in these 
extracts will be acceptable to our readers. ] 


SIERRA LEONE. 


Sierra Leone is a mountainous peninsula twenty- 
five or thirty miles long from north to south, and 
something less than this in breadth. On the west 
and south it borders on the Atlantic, and on the 
north and east it is bounded by the river and bay 
of Sierra Leone. The mountain range, forming 


the backbone of the peninsula, varies in height from 
two to three thousand feet, and slopes gradually to 


the ocean on the west, and the Sierra Leone river 
on the east. Its outlines are bold, and the land- 
scape-view on either side is rich and imposing. 
Free-town, the capital of the colony, is situated on 
the south side of the river, and is surrounded on 
the west by a magnificent amphitheatre of hills and 
mountains. The slopes of the mountain, which 
are now partially cleared of the original forest 
growth, are dotted in every direction by neat little 
villages of recaptives ; and, taken altogether, there 
is no place on the whole coast which presents more 
striking proofs of civilization and real thrift than 
Sierra Leone. 

The circumstances which led to the establish- 
ment of this colony are pretty generally known, 
and we shall, therefore, restrict ourselves to a few 
general facts in connection with its origin and sub- 
sequent history. 

During the war of the Revolution a large num- 
ber of blacks, chiefly runaway slaves, ranged them- 
selves under the British banner. At the close of 
the war, a large number of these betook themselves 
to Nova Scotia, with the view of making that their 
future home ; while others followed the army, to 
which they had been attached, to London. It was 
soon ascertained that the climate of Nova Scotia 

» was too severe for those who had gone there; and 
those who followed the army to London, when that 
was disbanded, found themselves in a strange land, 
without friends, and without the means of subsist- 
ence. Ina short time they were reduced to the 
most abject want and poverty; and it was in view 
of their pitiable condition, that Dr. Smeathman 
and Granville Sharp brought forward the plan of 
colonizing them on the coast of Africa. They were 
aided in this measure by the government. The 
first expedition left England in 1787, and consisted 
of four hundred blacks and about sixty whites. 

On their arrival at Sierra Leone, a tract of land 
of twenty-miles square was purchased from the 


natives of the country, and they immediately com- 
menced a settlement along the banks of the river. 
In less than a year their number was reduced more 
than one-half, owing, in some measure, to the un- 
healthiness of the climate, but more perhaps to 
their own irregularities. Two years afterwards 
they were attacked by a combination of natives, 
and had nigh been exterminated. 

About this time the “ Sierra Leone Company” 
was formed totake charge of the enterprise. Among 
its directors were enrolled the venerable names of 
Wilberforce, Clarkson, Thornton, and Granville 
Sharp. ‘The first agent sent out by the Company 
to look after this infant colony, found the number 
of settlers reduced to about sixty. 

In 1791, upwards of -eleven hundred colored 
emigrants were taken from Nova Scotia to Sierra 
Leone. About the same time, as many as a hun- 
dred whites embarked, in England, for the same 
place. Some of these went out in the employment 
of the Company, while others were engaged in com- 
mercial speculations on their own account. ‘This 
large accession placed the enterprise upona broader 
foundation, and the colony began to assume the 
appearance of prosperity and independence. About 
this time, however, they were visited by a French 
man-of-war, which stripped them of all their prop- 
erty and reduced them to the greatest extremity. 
In the course of a few years they recovered from 
these losses, and re-established themselves once 
more upon a good foundation. In 1798, Free-town 
contained more than three hundred comfortable 
dwelling-houses, and its streets were laid out with 
regularity. About the same time the colony was 
further reinforced by the arrival of more than five 
hundred maroons from the island of Jamaica. 
These maroons were no better in character than 
the original founders of the colony, and no little 
disorder arose from mixing up such discordant ele- 
ments. 

These were the only emigrations of any conse- 
quence that ever joined the colony of Sierra Leone 
from the western hemisphere. Its future acces- 
sions, as we shall see presently, came from a differ- 
ent quarter. 

In 1807, the slave trade was declared piracy by 
the British government, and a squadron was sta- 
tioned on the coast for the purpose of suppressing 
it. About the same time the colony of Sierra Le- 
one was transferred to the government, and has 
ever since been regarded as a crown colony. 

The slaves taken by the British cruisers on the 
high seas, have always been taken to this colony 
and discharged there; and this has been the main 
source of its increase of population from that time. 

When the colony was transferred to the govern- 
ment in 1807, its population was less than 2,000; 
almost all of whom were from Nova Scotia or from 
the West Indies. In the course of four years it 
was doubled. In 1820, it had increased to more 
than 12,000. In 1833 it amounted to very nearly 
30,000. Two years afterwards (1835) to 35,000. 
In 1844 it was 40,000. In 1853 it amounted to 
more than 60,000. Free-town, the capital, is said 
to have a population of nearly 17,000. 

It will readily be imagined that the original 
American coloured population of this colony is, ina 
great mcasure, lost sight of in this disproportiona- 
bly large native population ; and this is really the 
case. ‘The former class regard themselves as the 
élite of the community, and affect great contempt 
for their more unsophisticated brethren. But the 
greater industry, economy, and management of 
the native population, places them decidedly in the 
ascendant ; and, in the course of time, the Ameri- 
can element, no doubt, will be lost sight of alto- 
gether. 


We have, in the present condition of this colony, 
regarding it as made up chiefly of the aboriginal 
element, one of the best illustrations to be found 
any where, not only of the capacity of the negro 
for a high degree of civilization, but likewise of the 
value of Christian missions in developing these ca- 
pabilities. This population has been placed by the 
providence of God just in that position which seems 
best adapted to its improvement and elevation. 

In the first place, these people were suddenly 
severed from all the scenes and associations of su- 
perstition in which they had been brought up, 
‘They were placed in new and unfamiliar circum- 
stances, with little to remind them of what they 
had been accustomed to in their earlier life. They 
were compelled to mingle freely with others of 
diverse views and feelings. Life had to be begun 
over again, and a different style of living, as well 
as a new mode of labour, had to be adopted in 
order to obtain the means of subsistence. They 
were placed under the control and guardianship of 
a wise and humane government. Had they been 
thrown together and left to themselves, nothing but 
disorder, confusion, and starvation would have fol- 
lowed. But the reins of government were held by 
steadier hands; all the civil offices were filled by 
men competent to the discharge of their duties; 
and for a good many years the commerce of the 
place was conducted by white men, who were fur- 
nishing an example of the manner in which it could 
be managed to the greatest advantage. 

But all this of itself could have been of no avail. 
A heathen people are not to be lured into the arts 
and usages of civilized life by the mere exhibition 
of these things. Before they can make any upward 
progress, their moral and intellectual nature must 
be called into life—must be cultivated and devel- 
oped. This want was provided for by the Church 
and Wesleyan Missionary Societies, from the very 
earliest periods of the colony. The same was done 
to some considerable extent by the government also. 
Schools were established, and almost the whole of 
the youthful population were gathered into them, 
and received a thorough training, both moral and 
intellectual. At the same time the Gospel was 
faithfully and earnestly preached, and its influence 
was soon seen in elevating the character of the peo- 
ple generally. Every year the standard of intel- 
ligence, morality, and industry has been raised, 
until these people have attained to a position of un- 
questionable respectability and civilization. 

The foreign control and supervision, which was 
so necessary in the earlier periods of their history, 
is now being superseded. Most of the civil offices 
are filled by persons from among themselves, or by 
educated colored men from the British West Indies. 
The commerce of the country, which at first was 
almost wholly engrossed by white men, is rapidly 
passing into the hands of educated recaptives, who 
manage it with remarkable efficiency. The soil 
is cultivated, and the market of Free-town is well 
supplied both with meat and vegetables. Many of 
these recaptives have amassed handsome little for- 
tunes, and live in circumstances of great respecta- 
bility and comfort. i 

Equally as much progress has been made in 
mental and moral improvement. It would be diffi- 
cult to find larger or better managed schools any 
where than in Sierra Leone. One high school is 
maintained, in which there are children of recap- 
tives, whose parents pay as much as sixty dollars 
for their tuition, when those parents themselves, 
not more than twenty-five years ago, were set down 
at Sierra Leone pennyless and naked savages. At 
the same time there is a collegiate institution here, 
established by the Church Missionary Society, 10 
which there are fifteen or twenty young men study- 
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ing Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and most of the higher| various meetings of ministers, some striking and|with Friends, the 18th of Eighth mo., 1747, in an 


branches of the natural sciences. Many of the|interesting minutes were found. In the Twelfth| advanced age.” 
educated colonists are engaged as teachers ; some|month, 1707, after recording that “ Richard Busby witli ieee 
of them are preachers of decided respectability ;|and John Cadwallader” reported that things were st , , 
and there are native merchants in Sierra Leone] well among them at Dublin, these remarks follow : This Friend was long a member of Sandwich 
whose credit with mercantile houses in London is|“ In consideration of which, that the Lord is pleased | Monthly Meeting, Massachusetts. At what time she 
good at any time for three or four thousand pounds |still to continue his goodness and care over us, and | Came forth in the mjnistry, we do not know ; neither 
sterling. During a short visit which I made to this|to lengthen out our day and time of peace, love and have we been able totrace her connections, or discover 
place in 1852, on my way to the United States, |brotherly kindness,—pressing more and more after|the time of her birth. In the Sixth month, 1730, she 
there were as many as fifteen vessels lying at an-|perfect and fervent charity, the meeting was thank- | W4S 10 Pennsylvania on a religious visit, and about 
chor in the harbour, of which twelve were there for|ful to the Lord.” seven years after she left her residence to visit 
the purpose of trade. In the early part of the year 1721, Richard| Friends in England, in the love of the gospel. On 
Now, when we take into account the circumstan-| Busby and William Walton performed a religious returning to America, she came in a vessel to Phi- 
ces under which this colony was founded, the ma-|visit to the meetings of Maryland, Virginia and ladelphia, landing in the Second month, 1739, and 
terials of which it was composed, the reverses which|North Carolina, which, from “ divers certificates” |Spending the next four or five weeks here. In token 
it has experienced from time to time, and compare|produced by them on their return, appears to haye|0f its unity with her, Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
all these with the actual improvement which has|been to the comfort and edification of those among |!&; held Third mo. 25th of that year, granted 
been made, it may be seriously questioned whether} whom they had laboured. In the Quarterly Meet- her the following certificate to Sandwich Monthly 
any other community in the world have ever made|ing of Ministers and Elders, held Twelfth mo. 3d, Meeting nn ; } ‘ 
more rapid strides in the march of improvement.|1721, “The ancient love and power of God was Our esteemed friend and sister, Eliaphal 
It is true, that the circumstances in which they were |felt, to the comforting the meeting. Tender ex- Harper, on her return from Europe, landed here, 
placed, were decidedly favourable to this result; but|hortation was given to the due exercise of the hea- and is new with us, waiting a passage from hence 
this does not detract one iota from their capacity|venly gift. Whereas of late several serviceable home. Though her continuance has been longer 
for improvement. There is another fact connected |labourers in the vineyard of Christ have been re-|than she proposed in this city, it has not been un- 
with the state and prospects of this colony, that}moved, we should pray to the Lord that he would acceptable to us. Her exemplary, inoffensive con- 
should not be overlooked. We refer to its influ-|raise up and send forth more faithful servants ;|Versation is a fruit of righteousness, and adorns her 
ence upon the country at large. The native popu-|that his work of righteousness and Truth may in- ministry. We have unity with her, and pray the 
lation of Sierra Leone is composed of companies of|crease and prosper, to the church’s edification and Lord to preserve and guide her through the snares 
persons from almost every district in Western and {his glory.” of life into a happy immortality. 
Central Africa. These people, having received an| In 1722, Richard, with some other ministering] In the early part of 1742, our valued friend, 
education and accumulated a little property, are|Friends from Pennsylvania, attended Shrewsbury Lydia Dean, of Birmingham, Chester county , being 
beginning to return to their native country, and|Yearly Meeting. We find but little record of his| New England on a religious visit, Eliaphal 
many of them with the view of carrying with them |services, yet it is evident that he was considered a Harper accompanied her. Lydia was in a very 
the blessing of Christianity and civilization. It|diligent and faithful labourer in the church. Rich- delicate state of health at the time, and needed a 
was in this way, to some considerable extent at|ard Busby and the other representatives from the | PUTS, as well as fellow labourer and sympathizer. 
least, that the foundation was laid for the spread of| Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, held It is probable that Eliaphal accompanied Lydia 
Christianity in Yoruba. Similar expeditions arejin the Twelfth mo., 1723, to the General Meeting home, and finding her way open to settle in Penn- 
fecling their way back to other portions of the con-|of Ministers, in the following month, were directed sylvania, she received a certificate of membership 
tinent, and no one can tell to how great an extent|to report, that “ Friends in the ministry are careful | New Garden Monthly Meeting. In about a year 
the slave-trade, the bane of Africa, may be over-|in their conversation, diligent in attending meet- she removed to W ilmington, where she resided the 
ruled, in the providence of God, to her highest|ings, both on First and week days; that their la- remainder of her life. ; 
good.” bour and services are well received ; that they are| Uf her religious services after this, we find no 
Wilson concludes his account of the colony with |in love and unity, and that the assistance of worthy |™ention, except that she was engaged in visiting 
a statement given by Dr. Ferguson, himself a col-|elders is found very serviceable in these meetings.” the members of Kennett or Newark Monthly Meet- 
ored man, and governor of Sierra Leone atthetime| The memorial issued by Abington Monthly|'g of which Wilmington then constituted a part. 
he furnished it, in which the occupations, modes of | Meeting, concerning Richard Busby, says, he be-|, The memorial concerning her says: “She was 
life, and circumstances generally, of the inhabitants, |longed “to Oxford Particular Meeting. He was}! good repute amongst Friends here, and her mi- 
are described with some minuteness of detail. The|a Friend in the ministry, whose testimony was well | 21Stry well received, being sound and savoury. 
evidences of thrift and industry on the part of the|received, and he travelled, with the approbation of| Her appearance therein was with awfulness. She 
colonists—the recaptives especially—are particu-|his friends, to some distant parts of this continent, was diligent in attending meetings, and fervent in 
larly noticeable in the account, which also confirms|in Truth’s service. He was inoffensive and exem-|SP'it whilst there, waiting for the arising of that 
fully our author’s statement of the hopeful pros-|plary in life and conversation.” power which only prepares an offering, and renders 
pects of the colony in other respects. Persons of| He deceased in the Seventh month, 1747, aged |!* acceptable to God. She was careful to move in 
the highest grade of liberated Atricans occupy com-|77 years. the fear and power of the Lord, whereby she was 
fortable two-story stone houses, inclosed all round made at times as a threshing instrument in his 
With spacious piazzas. These houses are their own hands, yet often was, as acloud filled with celestial 
property, and are built from the proceeds of their rain, distilling it upon the flock and family of God, 
own industry. In several of them are to be seen to the consolation of the distressed, and confirma- 
mahogany chairs, tables, sofas, pier-glasses, and tion of the weak. She was serviceable in the dis- 
other articles indicative of domestic comfort and cipline of the church, and faithfully concerned to 
accumulating wealth. maintain the testimony of Truth by an exemplary 
* (To be concluded.) life and conversation, and we have no doubt, but 
cctenae has finished her course in the faith, and received a 
crown in peace.” 
Her decease took place at Wilmington, Seventh 
mo. 16th, 1747. 
(To be continued.) 
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Zoological—A late London paper speaks of the 
importation, by the West India mail steamer, of a 
curious animal, captured on the plains of Caraccas. 
In size it is about as large as asquirrel. It is des- 
cribed as having a tongue and head like those of 
an ant-eater, and a tail like that of a monkey, by 
which it hangs to the branches of the trees. It is 
something like the opossum, and feeds on pine- 
apple, banana, and other fruits. It is spiteful, and 
not at all timid. 





















































JOHN BOND. 


John Bond, an elder and member of Byberry 
Particular Meeting, “an honest, innocent Friend, 
and serviceable in our Society,” died in the Se- 
venth month, 1747, in the 47th year of his age. 


ANN PEIRCE. 


Among the honest, simple-hearted labourers in 
the gospel of Christ during the first half of the 
last century, Ann Peirce may be placed. She was 
a minister in Philadelphia, as early as 1701. After 
a time she removed to Chester county, where, within 
the limits of Concord and Newark Monthly Meet- 
ings, she resided for a number of years. Return- 
ing to Philadelphia, in the year 1734, she brought 
from Newark Meeting a certificate of their unity 
with her gospel services, Xe. She lived in inno- 
cency, labouring according to her ability faithfully 
in the work of the ministry, and her exhortations 
were received in love. In a brief memorial, Friends 
year 1704, we find many marks of his dedication,|of Philadelphia say, she first appeared in the mi- 
and of the estimation in which he was held by his|nistry amongst them ; that she was of an inoffensive 
friends. In tracing him through the records of the |life and conversation, and that she died “in unity 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 252.) 

RICHARD BUSBY. 

Richard Busby was born in England, in the year 
1670. At what time he came to America, 1 have 
not been able to learn; but we find bim in the year 
1700, a useful member of Dublin Monthly Meeting, 
and probably already in the ministry. After the 















































For “ The Friend.” 
Judge MLean'’s Opinion 
(Continued from page 240.) 
In relation to the power of Congress to estab- 
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“Tf Congress should deem slaves or free coloured 
persons injurious to the population of a free terri- 
tory, as conducing to lessen the value of the public 
lands, or on any other ground connected with the 


lish territorial governments, the judge, after refer- public interest, they have the power to prohibit 
ring to some of the preliminary steps taken before |them from becoming settlers in it. This can be 


the clause relative to this subject was adopted by 
the Federal Convention, states the fact, that the 
ordinance of 1787, “ for the government of the 
United States Territory northwest of the Ohio/vidual can question it. 


sustained on the ground of a sound national policy, 
which is so clearly shown in our history by practi- 
cal results, that it would seem no considerate indi- 
And as regards any un- 


river,” (which contained the clause prohibiting the | fairness of such a policy to our Southern brethren, 


introduction of slavery,) was passed while the Con- 
vention which formed the Constitution was in ses- 


as urged in the argument, it is only necessary to 
say that, with one-fourth of the Federal population 


sion; the members of which must, therefore, have |of the Union, they have in the slave States a larger 


been fully aware of the provisions of the ordinance, 


and then says: 


“ Can any one suppose that the eminent m2n of 
the Federal Convention could have overlooked or 


neglected a matter so vitally important to the coun- 


try as the organization of temporary governments 


for the vast territory northwest of the river Ohio? 
In the 3d section of the 4th article of the Consti- 


tution, they did make provision for the admission 
of new States, the sale of the public lands, and the |twenty millions of the free States. 
temporary government of the territory. Without 
a temporary government, new States could not 


have been formed, nor could the public lands have 
been sold. 

“Tf the 3d section were before us now for con- 
sideration for the first time, under the facts stated 
I could not hesitate to say there was adequate legis- 
lative power given in it. The power to make all 
needful rules and regulations is a power to legis- 
late. This no one will controvert, as Congress can- 
not make “ rules and regulations,” except by legis- 


lation. But it is argued that the word territory is |cised. 


used as synonymous with the word land; and that | from the sources of the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico 
the rules and regulations of Congress are limited |extending to the Lakes on the north and the Pa- 
to the disposition of lands and other property be- 


extent of fertile territory than is included in the 
free States ; and it is submitted, if masters of slaves 
be restricted from bringing them into free territory, 
that the restriction onthe free citizens of non-slave- 
holding States, by bringing slaves into free terri- 
tory, is four times greater than that complained of 
by the South. But, not only so; some three or 
four hundred thousand holders of slaves, by bring- 
ing them into free territory, impose a restriction on 
The repugnancy 
to slavery would probably prevent fifty or a hun- 
dred freemen from settling in a slave territory, 
where one slaveholder would be prevented from 
settling in afree territory.” * - * 

“The judicial mind of this country, State and 


»| Federal, has agreed on no subject, witiin its legiti- 


mate action, with equal unanimity, as on the power 
of Congress to establish territorial governments. 
No court, State or Federal, no judge or statesman, 
is known to have had any doubts on this question 
for nearly sixty years after the power was exer- 
Such governments have been established 


cific Ocean on the west, and from the lines of Geor- 


longing to the United States. That this is not the gia to Texas. 


true construction of the section appears from the 
fact that in the first line of the section “the power 


“ The prohibition of Slavery north of 36°30’ and 
of the State of Missouri, contained in the act ad- 


to dispose of the public lands” is given expressly, | mitting that State into the Union, was passed by a 


and, in addition, to make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations. The power to dispose of is complete in| 42, 


vote of 134, in the House of Representatives, to 
Before Mr. Monroe signed the act, it was sub- 


itself, and requires nothing more. It authorizes|mitted by him to his Cabinet, and they held the 


Congress to use the proper means within its discre- 
tion, and any further provision for this purpose | 


would be a useless verbiage. Asa composition, the 
Constitution is rem: urkably free from such a charge.’ 


He then quotes the opinion of Chief Justice 
Marshall, given in a case tried before him, that “ in| 
legislating tor them, (the Territories) Congress exer- 


restriction of Slavery in a territory to be within 
the constitutional powers of Congress. It would be 
'singular, if in 1804 Congress had power to prohibit 
| the | introduction of slaves i in Orleans Territory from 
any other part of the Union, under the penalty of 
\freedom to the slave, if the same power, embodied 
in the Missouri Compromise, could not be exercised 


cises the combined powers of the General and State | in 1820.” 


Governments.” * * 


“Did Chief Justice Marshall, in saying in 


Upon the effect of taking slaves into a State or 
territory, and so holding them where slavery is 


Congress governed a territory, by exercising the | prohibited, the Judge says : 


combined powers of the Federal and State govern- 
ments, refer to unlimited discretion? A govern- 
ment which can make white men slaves? Surely, | 


such a remark in the argument must have been in- | 
adyertently uttered. On the contrary, there is no 
power in the Constitution by which Congress can| 
make either white or black men slaves. In organ- | 
izing the government of a territory, Congress i 18 | 
limited to means appropriate to the attainment of | 
the constitutional object. No powers can be exer- 
cised which are prohibited by the Constitution, or 
which are contrary to its spirit; so that, whether | 
the object may be the protection of the persons 
and property of purchasers of the public lands 


or of communities who have been annexed to the| 
Union by conquest or purchase, they are initiatory 
to the establishment of State governments, and no 
more power can be claimed or exercised than is 
necessary to the attainment of the end. This is| 


“ If the principle ‘laid down in the case of Prigg 
vs. the State of Pennsylvania is to be maintained, 
and it is certainly to be maintained until overruled, 


,|only inflict a temporary inconvenience. 


slaves with him to England? The Constitution, in 
express terms, recognizes the status of Slavery’ as 
founded on the municipal law: ‘No person held to 
service or labour in one State, wnder the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall,’ &c. Now, unless the 
fugitive escape from a place where, by the munici- 
pal law, he is held to labour, this provision affords 
no remed y to the master. What can be more con- 
clusive than this? Suppose a slave escape from a 
territory where slavery is not authorized by law, 
can he be reclaimed? 

“Tn this case, a majority of the court have said 
that a slave may be taken by his master into a ter- 
ritory of the United States, the same as a horse, or 
any other kind of property. It is true this was 
said by the court, as also many other things, which 
are of no authority. Nothing that has been said 
by them, which has not a direct bearing on the ju- 
risdiction of the court, against which they decided, 

can be considered as authority. I shall certainly 
not regard it as such. The question of jurisdie- 
tion, being before the court, was decided by them 
authoritatively, but nothing beyond that question.” 

The Judge then gives a large number of cases 
decided in courts in different slave States, wherein 
this principle, that slavery depends altogether on 
the municipal laws of the State is affirmed, and 
consequently that where a slave has been taken 
into a free State and remained there long enough 
to acquire freedom, the right of the owner “does not 
revive upon finding his for.ner slave in a slave State. 

(To be continued.) 
ctianemiilillinncies 

Old Humphrey and the Blackberries —Depend 
upon it, there is nothing like making the best of 
the little trifling annoyances, which, at the most, 
One day, 
in the autumn, I was in the country when it rained 
very fast. I had a few miles to walk to the house 
of a kind and hospitable friend, and set off with a 
thin pair of shoes on my feet. It rained very fast, 
to be sure, but [hoped and trusted it would soon 
get better. It was wet enough over head, and 
still wetter under feet ; but on I trudged along the 
dirty lane, holding up my umbrella. My “thin 
shoes were a poor defence against the mud and 
rain. “Well, well,” said I, “ they will not all be 
dirty lanes; I shall soon come to the fields.” To 
the fields Icame, but they were no improvement on 
the road, for the long grass made me miserably wet. 
“Well, well,” said I, “the fields will not all be 
grass.” I soon came toa piece of clover, and the 
round bossy clover blossoms, saturated with rain, 
kept bobbing against my legs, and made me wet- 
ter than before. “W ell, well, ” said I, “the fields 
will not all be clover.” The next was a potato 
field, and if the grass was bad, and the clover worse, 
the potato field was worst of all; for the straggling 
stems and broad leaves of the potatoes, were so 

many reservoirs of water, which emptied themselves 


on this point. 
of “the te eritorial laws.’ 
| statutory recognition, 


ithere with his property. 


[justly uttered by man. 





the limitation of all the Federal powers. * * * 


us the law of this court, there can be no difficulty upon me every time my toe caught the stem of a 
In that case, the court says “the| potato. “Well, well,” said I, “they will not all 

state of slavery is deemed to be a mere municipal | be potato fields” so on I went, till I came into a 
regulation, founded upon and limited to the range|snug lane, where the brambles , hanging r in festoons 
If this be so, slavery can] from the hedges, were covered with blackberries, 
exist nowhere except under the authority of law, 
founded on usage having the force of law, or by storm abated; the road got drier; the sun shone 
And the court further s says: 
‘It is said the territories are common property of|the blackberries. 
the States, and that every man has a right to go 
This is not controverted. 
But the court say a slave is not property beyond 
the operation of the local law which makes him|endure it, be not “discourage d about the matter; 
Never was a truth more authoritatively and | think of Old Humphrey and his blackberries, and, 


Suppose a master of aslave|by and by, you will not only forget your trouble, 
in a British island owned a million of property in 


; would that authorize him to take his|of mercy.’ 


a fruit of which I am uncommonly fond. The 
in the skies ; and Old Humphrey ‘banquetted on 
Now when you meet with any commonplace 


vexation, even if it be a little more trying than 
usual; nay, though it require double patience to 


but find yourself with a grateful heart, “singing 
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THE FRIEND. 


Selfishness. ence of a guarded education, the purity of morals 

The propensity in human nature which has the|inculeated among our younger members, would | 
chief influence in separating man from man, and|deter them from the use of profane or obscene lan- 
disturbing al] the harmonies of life, is se/fishness.| guage ; yet it is an evil, requiring close watchful- 
By one device or another men are ever seeking to| ness on their part, and in those who have charge 
promote their own interest, their own gratification, | of young people, their parents, school teachers and 
their own case, reputation, or distinction. Hence|other caretakers—especially in boarding-schools 
arise the jealousies, suspicions, and envies with| where children of various dispositions and habits| 
which they view those who are likely to interfere} are brought together, to discountenance any ap-| 
with them in their favourite pursuits, and those who} proach to such debasing language. Commenting 
in similar pursuits have been more fortunate than/on the act of swearing, John Fothergill remarks :| 
themselves. Christian charity strikes at the root)“ Wherefore, as I cannot but believe that the pure 
of this propensity, so wide in its extent, so destruc-|law of God, which is light, makes its appearance 
tive in its influence; “charity seeketh not her| against evil in all, and often in tender years; so 
own.” if a careful regard were yielded in youth to the in- 
Every one has only to watch minutely his own| shining of the day of God in secret, many evil prac-| 
conduct, to discover in how many instances a re-' tices and defiling liberties would be prevented, and | 
gard to his own interest, comfort, or distinction | would never get that room in the mind, and in use, | 
interferes with the kindly feelings and the offices} which with sorrow we too often observe they do.” | 
of kindness which he owes to others ; how often he} On the subject of dress, he says: “ Another) 
is prevented by mere indolence, or a selfish regard) thing I am inclined to mention is, When I was) 
to his own ease, from doing good in various ways| about twelve or thirteen years old, which was after | 
which would cost him nothing but a little exertion; | my mother’s decease, a strong inclination took place 
how often a regard to his own feelings interferes with|in me to have a coat made with some more resem- 
what is due to the feelings of other men; and how|blance of the mode or fashion of the time, than in 
different the conduct of all of us would very often] the plain manner which I had, with other Friends, 
be, did we deliberately place ourselves in the situ-| used, and prevailed on my father to grant it; but 
ation of others, and calmly view thcir circumstan-| I was made uneasy in it almost at the first wearing 
ces and their feelings, as if they were in our situa-|it, and the more so in using it, feeling the certain 
tion and we in their's. There is not, in the high|reproofs of the Spirit of Truth, for leaning to, and | 
requirements of the Gospel, a principle of more| joing with the vain and rstless flesh-pleasing | 
essential importarce than this. When our Lord| spirit of the world, and turning Jrom the steady 
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men and women, striving to make light of those 
things, we shall soon perceive that the glory of the 
blessed Truth has become dim in them, or has de- 
parted from them. They will be no longer a sa- 
your of life to the living, nor of death unto death. 
Those among us who are resisting the life of right- 
eousness, will take strength from their evil example 
to go out more and more from under the cross of 
Christ, instead of feeling bis spirit to minister 
death to the wrong spirit in them, which tramples 
under foot the convictions of the pure Truth. It is 
cause of rejoicing that there are so many young 


| people in different parts of the Society, whose minds 


are convinced that it is their religious duty to keep 
to plainness in dress, language, and the furniture of 
their dwellings, and to unite with their older friends, 
in supporting this christian testimony. As they 
continue to be faithful to all the requirings of their 
Saviour, they will advance in religious experience, 
and be prepared to occupy gifts in the church, to 
the praise of its adorable Head, and receive the 
reward of peace and the salvation of their souls. 
Their example will strengthen other tender spirited 
ones to yield to their Lord’s will in his appearance 
in their hearts; and thus the Truth will spread, 
and standard-bearers will be raised up im the 
church. 

We believe that the prophecies will be fulfilled, 
that “ the knowledge ot the glory of the Lord shall 
cover the carth as the waters cover the sea.” This 
will be effected by every one being brought to sub- 
mit to the government and kingdom of Christ in 





says, “if any man will be my disciple, let him! plainness of the unchangeable Truth. I was in-| 
dcny himself,” he calls us not to mertifications or|disputably satisfied, that the enemy of all good! 
austerities calculated only to inflict suffering on| worked in the earthly affections of those wherein 
ourselves ; but he calls us, and calls us “as one/he could get place, to draw out the mind at times, 
having authority,’ to renounce all those selfish in-| of the youth especially, after the corruptions of the | 
dulgences, and selfish humours, and that pursuit of] dcpraved world, in its changeable and vain fash-| 
selfish interest, which interfere with the zealous and | ions, in dress and clothing, in order to lead into the | 
extensive exertions for the comfort and the good of| broad way, and by degrees into the wide world, | 
others, to which he attaches so important a place} one step making way for another. On the other) 
as a test of our affection to him and our devoted-| hand, 1 was in measure then, and have been since | 
ness to his service. In such a course he has left! more immovably assured, that the light of the gos- | 
us a bright example, and he calls us to follow his| pel day, the Spirit of Truth, doth appear against, | 
steps. He calls us to enter with kindly interest|and reprove the very conception of such vain de- 
into the wants and feelings of our brethren, and, in| sires and inclinations, and would lead and pre- 
many instances, to sacrifice our own interest, ease, | serve out of them, if people did but attend thereto, 
indulgence, and inclinations to theirs. By the high| and labour honestly to bear the cross of Christ in| 
sanction of his own example, we are exhorted to} this respect. This, as it hath done before our age, | 
have the same mind in us which was also in him ;} hath also in our time, blessed be the name of the 
and this exhortation is enforced by the solemn de-| Lord therefor, saith my soul, crucified many to the 
claration, that “if any man have not the Spirit of| world’s spirit and ways, in these enticing and adul- 
Christ, he is none of his.” —Dr, Abercromlie, terating fashions, as well as to others of its evils. 
O well would it be, and for this end hath it been 
with me to mention it, if the youth would duly con-| 








For “The Friend.” 


In giving some account of the early convictions 
of the grace of God in his heart, John Fothergill 
says: “I am not easy to proceed much further, 
without mentioning some cases in my younger time ; 
and though they may seem little in some readers’ 
thoughts, I cavnot but think they may be of ser- 
vice to others; and at least stand as a testimony 
to the purity and spirituality of the blessed and 
glorious gospel dispensation of God, in pouring out 
of his Spirit upon all flesh, and writing his law in 
men’s hearts. When I was between six and seven 
years old, as near as I can recollect, being at some 


sider these things, and learn to bear the yoke of| 


his own heart. Every true christian who is en- 
gaged in doing his Master's will, is made instru- 
mental in spreading his glory and kingdom, under 
the guidance of his Spirit, and the influence of his 
love. Let us lay aside every weight, that we may 
run with alacrity the race set before us, in pro- 
moting the cause of Truth, helping one another in 
the right way, and thus be made more conspicuously 
lights in the world, to draw others to the bright- 
ness of its arising. Scarcely any influence is more 
prejudicial to us, or is more powerfully working 
through the arts of Satan, to lay waste the Society 
and its ancient testimonies, than the delusive spirit 
and sentiments of worldly men, treating with scorn 
the humble, simple, plain way of living and lan- 
guage which Christ and the fishermen of Galilee 
preached. 





Boarding Schools—A physician in one of the 
Eastern States says : 

A few weeks ago we were called upon to see a 
young girl suffering from general debility, neuralgic 
pains, vertigo, and headache. She had just re- 
turned from a boarding school in a neighbouring 


Christ in their tender age, while they are teach-|city, where she spent only a month before her 
able and innocent, before many wrong liberties;health, previously good, failed. On inquiry we 
harden the mind, and darken the understanding, | found the routine of the school to be as follows. 
and embolden in a disregard to that ever blessed} The pupils rise at five o’clock in the morning. 
Spirit in the heart, which only doth and must lead|They study from five to seven o'clock. From 
man to God and true godliness.” seven to eight o’clock they have breakfast. From 
Persons may wear a plain attire, and even as-/eight in the morning to two P. M. is spent in the 
sume a singular appearance in that respect, and |school-room, a period of six hours. At two o'clock 
relying on the outside clothing, have little of the|they have dinner, and from three to five are allow- 
life and power of godliness in them. But this is no|ed to walk or take other exercises. From five to 
proof that the Regenerator of souls does not lead|six they have tea, and then study from seven to 





little play with another boy, through the force “ us into self-denial of the fashions and customs of a|nine, when they are sent to bed. Their dict is 


a sudden temptation, I swore an oath, which, not- 
withstanding it was to a truth, yet such secret con- 
viction of the evil of so doing in the sight of the 
Almighty God, so affected my mind with sorrow 
and remorse, as made a lasting impression on my 
judgment; and also imprinted that warning and 
fear in my heart in this respect, that 1 never did 
the like since on any oceasion.” We may hope 
that the warnings of the Spirit of Truth, the influ- 





vain world. We have never known in our reli-| light and unsubstantial, and their appetites under 
gious Society a living, baptized minister, elder,|such a regimen are as feeble as the diet. 

overseer or any pillar in it, who did not feel bound} Now, here ‘he day of a young, growing, and 
to wear a plain dress, and speak the plain language, | spirited school girl is divided into periods of seven 
in opposition to the corrupt language, manners, |hours for sleep, three for meals, two for exercise, 
flattering titles and changeable fashions of the}and twelve for study. Every person under full 
world, agreeably to the doctrines of the Apostles|adult age needs cight or nine hours sleep, and in 
of Jesus Christ. If they depart from this testimony, | order that sleep should be healthful and refreshing, 
aud tamper with the vain customs of degenerate |they require at least six hours of recreation and 
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active exercise. The time for meals is sufficiently Juan river, which is held by the Costa Ricans. There 


ample in the instance here mentioned, but to allow 
only two hours for exercise, and that in the after- 
noon, when heat and fatigue dispose them to rest, 
is positively murderous. And twelve hours study 
per day is at least five hours too much for any young 
person. A child in full, vigorous health, will ac- 
quire more knowledge in six hours daily, than in 
twelve, for full health and mental vigour are incom- 
patible with the discipline we have described. 

This system of education takes young, robust, 
romping girls, and transforms them into slow, lan- 
guid, worthless women. To acquire skill on the 
oe a little bad French, and a namby-pamby 

nowledge of the “English branches,” they sacrifice 
health, energy, all capacity for the duties of wo- 
manhood, and not unfrequently life itself. 
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THE FRIEND. 
FOURTH MONTH 25, 1857. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced its 


session on Second-day, the 21st inst., and is still 
sitting when we go to press. We shall endeavour 


to give our readers information respecting the pro- 
ceedings, in a future number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 4th inst. 

As was anticipated, the borough elections in England 
had resulted favourably for the ministry. Cobden, Bright, 
Layard, and other prominent members of the opposition 
had been defeated. The London Times, though a sup- 
porter of Lord Palmerston’s administration, expresses 
deep regret to see erased from the roll call of the House 
the names of John Bright and Richard Cobden: of the 
latter, the Times says, no House of Commons can be 
complete without him. The county elections were less 
favourable to the ministry, but the probability was, that 
the Premier would be sustained by the new Parliament. 

Canton advices state, that all was quiet there. Admi- 
ral Seymour was at Hong Kong, awaiting reinforcements. 


According to the North China Herald, the Governor of 


Canton had been instructed from Pekin not to push mat- 
ters to extremity, but to avail himself of all opportuni- 
ties to make peace. 

Austria has issued a new circular against Sardinia. 
France and England have earnestly remonstrated with 
both governments to keep the peace. 

The Belgian government has voted to admit the im- 
portation of coal at a duty of one franc, forty centimes 
per ton. 

The American ship Highflyer has been wrecked near 
Formosa. The crew had been murdered by the natives, 
who also burned the ship. 

It is supposed the Australian ship Oneida has been 
lost. She had on board seventy passengers and a large 
amount of gold. 

Arrests continued to be made in Paris of conspirators 
against Louis Napoleon’s government. 

The quarrel between Prussia and Denmark respecting 
the Danish German Duchies, is not yet extinct. The 
Prussian Premier has declared in the House of Deputies, 
that Prussia, with all Germany, will adhere to the 
ground heretofore taken in relation to them. 

The Russian tariff has been considerably reduced. 
The duty on cotton and woolen goods is to be reduced 
one half; the duty on silk is unchanged ; that on linen 
raised. St. Petersburg has recovered rapidly from the 
commercial prostration caused by the war. 

In Belgium, the people were much excited from the 
apprehension of changes in the tariff, which, they feared, 
would injure the manufactures of the country. At Tour- 
nay, there had been a serious anti-free trade riot. 

The sales of cotton in the Liverpool market for the 
week ending Fourth mo. 3d, were 53,000 bales; the rates 
for fair Orleans, 83d.; middling, 7 13-16d. The stock in 
port, 429,000 bales, including 308,000 American. Bread- 
stuffs were steady, with a small advance in wheat and 
corn. 

The bullion in the Bank of England had largely de- 
creased. The Bank has advanced the rate of interest 
from 6 to 6} per cent. on all loans. Consols, 93}. 

NICARAGUA.—A number of men who went out in 
the winter to join Walker’s forces, have returned to New 
York, having been unable to force their way up the San 


were some hundreds of these deluded men, under the 
command of Col. Lockridge, Titus, and others. 
attack of the Costa Rican post at Cody’s point, about 
seventy-six of their number were killed, and others 
wounded. An unsuccessful attempt was subsequently 
made to take Castillo, where it was determined to retreat 
from the river. A great number of the men were crowded 
on the steamboat J. N. Scott, the boiler of which ex- 
ploded in consequence, as is believed, of one of the party 
throwing a flask of powder into the fire. 
missing after the explosion were about 60 in number; 
the wounded 25. 
kindness by the English at Greytown, who offered to 
take care of the wounded, and send them to any part of the 
United States they might desire. Lockridge and a few 
of the men intended making an attempt to reach Walk- 
er, by the way of Panama and San Juan del Sur. 
the proceedings of the latter, but little is known. 
reported that he is strongly fortified, and able to main- 
tain his position. 


In an 


The killed and 


The survivors were treated with great 


of 
It is 


VENEZUELA.—The Grand Central Railroad connect- 


ing Porto Cabello wijh the head waters of the Orinoco, 


is about being commenced. A branch road is also to be 
constructed to Caraccas. The government has gua- 
ranteed the stockholders seven per cent. on their invest- 
ments, and has granted the exclusive right of way for 
twenty-five years. The Republic is said to be prosperous 
in every respect. The desired liberal modification of the 
Constitution, it was thought, would be effected without 
opposition. 

UNITED STATES.—Kansas Affairs—The appoint- 
ment of Walker as Governor gives great dissatisfaction to 
the northern men in the territory, he being regarded as 
favourable to the formation of a slave State. The in- 
structions to carry out the provisions of the census also 
excite great indignation. All accounts agree that the 
census takers have made no pretence of accuracy, have 
avoided the Free Soilers, to a great extent, and counted 
thousands of bogus voters from Missouri. 

Western Lands.—The St. Louis Republican of the 9th 
says, there is a perfect rush for the purchase of lands in 
Western Missouri and Kansas this spring. The prospect 
was, that in a few months all the desirable land in 
Northern Missouri would have passed into second hands. 
South of the Missouri, also, there was great activity in 
entering lands in all the counties, from the Missouri to 
the Arkansas line. 

Baltimore.—On the night of the 14th inst., a destruc- 
tive conflagration occurred on Charles and Lombard 
streets, in that city, which destroyed a number of ware- 
houses and much valuable property. By the falling of 
a wall of one of the burning buildings, a number of per- 
sons who were engaged in removing merchandise from 
an adjacent store, were buried under the ruins. At least 
fifteen persons thus lost their lives. The loss of property 
is estimated at more than $300,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 224. 

Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad.—The road is com- 
pleted to the Mississippi river. On the 15th, the first 
train passed through to Prairie du Chien. 

Miscellaneous.— The Atlantic Telegraph—The manu- 
facture of the cable is progressing at the rate of more 
than 200 miles a week. The whole line is expected to 
be shipped by the last of the Sixth month, and soon af- 
ter, the communication between the Old and New world 
may be established, if not delayed by the accidents and 
difficulties to which the undertaking is liable. 

Railroad Iron.—The amount of perfect-finished rails 
made at the Montour (Pa.) iron works, during the Third 
month, was 11,759, weighing 2325 tons. At that rate 
the yield for the year would be nearly 28,000 tons, 
enough to lay a track of 280 miles of railroad. 

Prolonged Winter.—Last week the ice was still solid 
in Lake Pepin. Above the Lake, the Mississippi was 
open to St. Paul. On the 13th, about six inches of snow 
fell at Jackson, Miss. On the 14th, there was a fall of 
four inches at Louisville, Ky. 

Fall of the Porcelain Tower—The China Herald con- 
firms the report that this far famed edifice had been de- 
stroyed during the contest between the insurgents and 
the Imperial troops. The former gained possession of 
Nankin by treachery, and killed between 5000 and 6000 
of the Emperor's soldiers. 

Divorces in Philadelphia.—During the nine years, from 
1848 to 1856, no fewer than 1135 suits for divorce were 
brought in the Court of Common Pleas for the city of 
Philadelphia. A large majority of the cases are brought 
by the wives on the ground of cruel treatment, and for 
desertion. 


THE ANNUAL MONITOR for 1857, is for sale at the 
office of “The Friend.” Price 50 cents per copy, or $5 
per doz. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from G. M. Paul, per C. E., $2, vol. 29; from 
W.C. Sheppard, N. J., $2, to 24, vol. 30; from Richard 
Wetherill, Pa., $2, vol. 30; from C. Hill, $2, to 33, vol, 
31, and for Phebe Meader, Wm. Wilbur, and Wm. Gill, 
$2 each, vol. 30; from Jos. J. Hopkins, agt., Balt., for 
N. Huppman, $6, to 52, vol. 30, R. Snowden, $2, to 15, 
vol. 29, Abel J. Hopkins, $4, to 16, vol. 30, B. Pleasants, 
on acct., $2, Wm. Proctor, $4, vols. 28 and 29, Balt. M, 
M. Library, $6, vols. 27, 28 and 29, and $1.69, for binding, 


WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The Summer Session of this School will commence on 
Second-day, Fifth month 4th. 
For information and circulars, apply to 
Tuomas Conarp, 
West Grove P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, 
to assist on the farm, and in the care of the children, 
when out of school. 

Application may be made to 

Joe. Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EsenezeR Wort, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JoserH Exxinton, 377 S. Second street. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford Associa- 
tion, will be held at Committee-room, Arch street Meet- 
ing-house, on Second-day afternoon, at 4 o’clock, Fifth 
mo. 11th, 1857. Cuarues Etuis, Sec’y. 


Diep, on the 16th of Second month, 1857, in the 28th 
year of her age, Carouine B. Corr, wife of John Cope; a 
member of West Chester Particular and Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting. While those of her friends and rela- 
tives deeply feel the loss of one taken from them in the 
prime of life, we sorrow not without hope, that our loss 
is her eternal gain. 

——, in Hepburn township, on the 28th of Third 
mo., 1857, Exizasetu, wife of Isaac Winner; a member 
of Muncy Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged sixty-seven 
years, lacking thirteen days. The deceased was a wo- 
man of a meek and quiet spirit. For ten months pre- 
vious to her death, she was wholly confined to her bed 
in one position, not being able to be moved, yet in all 
her affliction not one murmuring word fell from her lips; 
but she was an example of patience to those who visited 
her, and saw her aftlictions. A few hours before her 
close, she raised her feeble hands, and emphatically said, 
“O Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, 
nevertheless not my will, but thine be done;” after 
which, being asked if she wanted anything ? she replied, 
“ Nothing that this world can give ;’ frequently saying, 
“ Why will you hold me?” Her speech was so affected 
that it was with difficulty she could be understood ; but 
at one time she was distinctly heard to say, “‘O Holy Je- 
sus!” showing that her mind was centered on the Rock 
of Ages. In this resigned frame of mind, she quietly 
passed away, we doubt not, to that rest prepared for the 
righteous, from the foundation of the world. 

, at his residence near Smyrna, Ohio, on the 15th 
of Third month, 1857, Ropert Hottoway, in the 66th 
year of his age; a much esteemed member and minister 
of Flushing Monthly and Guernsey Preparative Meeting. 
This dear Friend was a firm believer in the doctrines 
and testimonies of the gospel, as promulgated by Fox, 
Barclay, and Penington, and was so firmly grounded 
in them, that neither the frowns nor flatteries of any were 
permitted to make the least change in his views. Dur- 
ing his last illness, he said: “It is through the mercies 
of the dear Redeemer that I now feel no condemnation, 
and have been enabled to know my sins to go before- 
hand to judgment, and to be washed white in the blood 
of the Lamb, but not through any merit of my own, but 
all through mercy. Praises, praises, high praises to the 
Most High, for his adorable mercy. He bore the pains of 
a lingering illness with much christian patience and re- 
signation, and we feel that our poor Society has lost one 
of its suffering ones, yet we have the comfortable assu- 
rance, that our loss is his eternal gain. 

ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 

Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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